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R.  EVANS,  DISTINGUISHED  GUESTS,  FRIENDS 
FROM  CALIFORNIA,  LADIES  AND  GENTLE¬ 
MEN  :  There  has  been  of  late  a  veritable  rash 
of  centennial  celebrations  in  this  country,  for  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
a  fever  of  developments  throughout  the  United 
States— nonemore  provocative  of  significanthistoric 
events  than  those  which  accompanied  the  unfolding 
of  what  the  politicians  termed  “manifest  destiny,” 
and  none  of  more  permanent  import  to  the  Nation 
than  the  seeking  out  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
American  people  of  new  homes,  new  vistas,  and 
new  prospects — mostly  in  the  West.  Of  recent 
years,  therefore,  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
worked  overtime  to  produce  a  colorful  spatter  of 
commemorative  stamps,  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  labored  on  a  series  of  magnificent  exhibits,  and 
amateur  orators  by  the  dozen  have  dilated  on  the 
greatness  of  their  chosen  locales,  eloquently  ex- 
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pressing  their  unbounded  personal  gratification  at 
being  allowed  to  help  celebrate  a  one-hundredth 
birthday  party.  I  am  only  the  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-third  eager  historical  beaver  so  honored. 

Apparently,  however,  my  good  friend,  Luther 
Evans,  little  realized  the  chance  he  was  taking 
when  he  asked  me  to  assume  this  role.  Before  we’re 
through  today  he  may  well  find  himself  in  the  fix 
of  the  old  prospector  down  in  Greenhorn  Gulch 
who  one  day  rushed  into  the  local  assayer’s  office 
and  plunked  a  glittering  piece  of  rock  down  on  the 
counter.  “What’s  this?”  says  he.  “Mica,”  says  the 
assayer,  not  batting  an  eye.  “Ain’t  it  silver  ore?” 
“No,  not  a  trace  of  silver  in  it.”  “What’s  it  worth 
an  ounce?”  “Nothing.”  The  prospector  grabbed 
the  assayer  by  the  arm.  “Good  Lord,  man,”  he 
gasped,  “You  got  to  do  something.  I’ve  just  mar¬ 
ried  a  widow  with  seven  children  because  she 
owned  a  ledge  of  this.” 

Dr.  Evans  really  should  take  a  lot  more  care  in 
picking  speakers  for  events  like  this. 

Also,  wholly  unbeknown  to  me,  he  effectively 
decked  me  out  in  sheep’s  clothing  by  announcing 
that  I  would  talk  today  on  the  fearsome  topic, 
“The  History  of  California,”  when — as  he  might 
well  have  been  aware — any  words  of  mine  should 
have  been  heralded  as  “Nuggets  From  the  Golden 
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Shore,”  or  possibly  “Provocative  Paragraphs  anent 
California’s  Colossal  Chronicle,”  or — at  the  very 
least — as  “Antiquarian  Avocations  of  an  Amateur 
Annalist.”  But,  “The  History  of  California,”  that 
I  should  certainly  never  attempt. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  centennial — of  course, 
in  most  such  instances  one  can  rather  neatly  put 
one’s  thumb  on  the  precise  occasion  to  be  cele¬ 
brated — the  particular  date  to  encircle  with  a  red 
pencil  on  one’s  calendar.  Not  so  with  respect  to 
California !  As  might  have  been  expected,  she  would 
have  none  of  any  such  come-quickly,  go-quickly 
celebration.  Far  from  fixing  upon  some  particular 
day,  therefore,  she  even  declined  to  set  a  special 
week  or  month.  She  went  farther,  and  refused 
point  blank  to  select  even  a  specific  year — though 
to  most  folks  “Forty-nine”  had  long  seemed  her 
special  property. 

To  Californians  any  such  niggardly  restriction — 
even  of  a  whole  year — was  quite  unthinkable.  In¬ 
stead,  her  centenary  celebration  developed  into  a 
whole  series  of  brilliant  centennials.  During  1946 
she  marked  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
raising  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  Monterey.  In 
1947  she  celebrated  the  consolidation  of  the  Yan- 
kee  conquest;  1948  was  one  hundred  years  after 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Sierra  foothills.  The 
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memorable  year  1949  bespeaks  the  great  Gold 
Rush  that  peopled  the  gorges  and  gulches  where 
the  gold  was  found,  and  1949  also  recalls  the  State’s 
first  Constitution,  adopted  one  hundred  years  ago 
tomorrow.  Finally,  next  year,  1950,  will  mark  the 
close  of  a  century  of  California’s  membership  in 
the  American  Union.  The  celebration  has  been  a 
goodly  one,  done  up  brown  in  true  western  fashion, 
and  for  the  past  three  years  the  Californians  have 
joyfully  commemorated  innumerable  incidents 
that  happened  during  the  years  they  were  honor¬ 
ing.  Pageants  galore  have  offered  unexampled 
chances  for  the  men  to  grow  prodigious  beards  and 
mustachios,  and  for  the  women  to  deck  themselves 
out  in  hoops  and  crinolines.  During  this  period, 
oldsters  as  well  as  school  children  have  learned 
more  history  than  anyone  ever  before  thought  ex¬ 
isted — much  of  it  fairly  genuine.  Caravans  bearing 
historic  relics  and  early  day  memorabilia  have 
hustled  up  and  down  the  valleys  and  coasts  of  the 
Pacific,  offering  to  old-timers  and  tenderfeet  alike 
a  unique  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  actual 
ffgffl-glLtos  of  those  venerable  days,  and  thus  at 
first  hand  to  learn  something  of  the  tale  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  unfolding.  It  is  a  rich  tale,  full  of  fan¬ 
tastic  episodes  a  story  well  worth  the  telling, 
especially  to  the  horde  of  newcomers  who  of  late 
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have  descended  upon  that  western  shore. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  in  Los  Angeles,  some 
enterprising  real  estaters  erected  on  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  city’s  tallest  buildings  a  large  and 
imposing  electric  sign  proclaiming  to  the  world 
in  letters  no  passer-by  could  well  miss  that  the  city 
sprawling  out  across  and  beyond  the  site  of  the 
little  Pueblo  once  known  as  the  Queen  of  the 
Cow  Counties  would — come  1910 — boast  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  no  fewer  than  350,000  “souls” — as  a  con¬ 
firmed  booster  would  put  it.  It  seemed  incredible. 
It  was  incredible.  Nobody  really  believed  it,  but 
it  warmed  every  Angelino’s  heart  to  look  up  at  that 
fiery  slogan  and  think  what  a  big  boy  his  town  was 
getting  to  be. 

Then,  when  the  figure  in  question  had  been  round¬ 
ly  surmounted,  even  before  1910  came  around,  the 
sign  was  changed  to  read  400,000.  That  seemed 
even  more  incredible,  yet  with  each  decade — and 
sometimes  in  between — the  firm  had  to  light  up  a 
new  figure — apparently  equally  impossible  of  at¬ 
tainment,  yet  always  surpassed  in  fact. 

Prophets  of  doom  said:  “There’s  not  enough 
water” — and  there  wasn’t.  But  each  decade  the 
city  reached  out  farther  and  farther  and  somehow 
each  time  brought  back  enough  to  slake  for  the 
moment  its  people’s  seemingly  limitless  thirst. 
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Mothers  complained  of  crowded  schools.  Streetcar 
riders  hung  on  by  their  teeth.  People  whispered  sol- 
,  emnly  that  this  semi-arid  country  simply  couldn’t 
support  the  tide  of  newcomers.  But  somehow,  one 
I  still  hardly  knows  how,  they,  and  everybody  around 
l  them,  prospered — and  the  land  waxed  fat.  Small 
1  wonder  that  this  unprecedented  migration  con¬ 
founded  the  prophets,  silenced  the  experts,  and 
completely  baffled  us  ordinary  folks.  And  still 
I  they  came! 

Down  in  Dallas  one  day  a  bluff  character  in  a 
ten-gallon  hat  and  cowboy  boots  allowed  to  me  as 
how  the  good  Lord  had  waited  till  the  very  last  to 

(create  Texas,  so’sit  would  have,  the  benefit  of  all 
His  past  labors  and  experience.  But  the  old  fellow 
had  no  comeback  to  my  comment  that  I’d  been 
wondering  why  so  many  Texans,  of  all  people,  had 
been  migrating  of  late  to  California,  but  that  I 
now  understood  the  reason.  True  enough,  they  had 
grown  up  in  that  acme  of  earthly  perfection,  but 
after  they  'had  somehow  discovered  the  veritable 
Paradise  farther  to  the  west,  they  picked  up  and 
went  right  out  there,  along  with  a  lotjof  less-Javored 
neighbors,  in  order  to  partake — at  least  briefly — at 
the  Heavenly  table,  since  there  was  always  a  bare 
chance  that  such  might  not  be  their  lot  in  the 
hereafter. 
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Whatever  the  reason,  they  still  keep  coming — 
from  Texas,  from  Ohio,  from  Vermont  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  from  Oshkosh  and  Timbuctoo.  Every 
town  and  village,  from  the  Oregon  border  to  the 
Mexican  line,  and  from  the  Sierra  to  the  sea,  is — as 
the  mayor  of  one  crowded  community  recently 
remarked — simply  “busting  out  of  its  buttons.” 
And  during  these  centennial  years,  California  is 
telling  these  newcomers  as  well  as  her  earlier  sons 
and  daughters,  by  word  and  pageant  and  in  every 
other  fashion,  the  story  of  her  golden  yesterdays, 
of  her  fantastic  present, and  of  her  even  more 
improbable  future.  It  has  been — and  still  is — a 
worth-while  and  a  downright  pleasurable  task. 

#  And  a  glorious  good  time  is  being  had  by  all 
concerned. 

It  therefore  seems  highly  appropriate  to  mark 
here  in  this  great  Library  and  in  this  notable  fashion 
California’s  coming  of  age.  We  Californians  tem¬ 
porarily  in  exile  on  the  banks  of  the  turbid  Potomac, 
where  the  heathen  still  rage  and  there  is  yet  gnash¬ 
ing  of  teeth,  are  deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  Evans  and 
to  his  indefatigable  associates  who  have  made  this 
graphic  and  scholarly  exhibit  possible.  We  find 
both  solace  and  satisfaction  in  this  gathering  of 
mementoes  of  our  homeland,  and  through  them 
we  can  in  some  measure  come  to  realize  what  our 
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State  and  its  story  signify  to  the  Nation  of  which 
this  city  of  Washington  is  the  cornerstone,  and  for 
which  this  Library  has  become  such  a  vast  cultural 
center.  Here,  indeed,  we  discern  a  fitting  counter¬ 
part  for  the  celebrations  and  historical  exhibits 
which  continue  to  enliven  California’s  centennial 
years  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 

It  is  always  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  when 
one  speaks  of  California.  Looking  back,  it  is  clear 
that  Los  Angeles  was  not  always  the  vast,  sprawl¬ 
ing  metropolis  that  she  is  today — third  largest  city 
of  the  Nation,  stretching  her  corporate  limits  forty 
miles  and  more  from  port  to  starboard.  Nor  were 
San  Francisco  and  her  neighbors  that  fringe  the 
northern  bay  alwaysjoined  by  great  bridges,  making 
one  community  of  the  agglomeration  of  cities  grown 
up  about  the  site  of  tiny  Mexican  Yerba  Buena. 
Indeed,  what  we  now  know  as  California  was  as 
recently  as  a  decade  before  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  a  very  silent  and  a  very  lonely  shore.  Her  vast 
stretches  of  mountain  and  valley  were  meagerly 
peopled  by  a  scant  assortment  of  degraded  In¬ 
dians — her  harbors  visited  as  yet  by  less  than  half 
a  dozen  European  ships.  No  man,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  had  ever  yet  made  his  way  thither  from 
the  fringe  of  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  on  the  far, 
eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and  no  Spaniard, 
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even,  had  yet  ventured  by  land  from  Mexico  to 
spy  upon  this  remote  and  empty  shore. 

There  will  always  be  some  question  whether  fear 
of  incursions  by  other  European  nations — primarily 
the  Russians — or  zeal  to  save  native  souls  played 
the  greater  part  in  Spain’s  determination  finally  to 
solidify  its  naked  claim  of  discovery  by  sending  to 
Alta  California,  in  1769,  a  few  Franciscan  mission¬ 
aries,  a  company  or  two  of  leather-coated  soldiers, 
and  a  little  group  of  settlers  whose  sole  livelihood 
was  to  be  the  raising  of  cattle  on  California’s  oak- 
studded  hills. 

There  came  a  day,  however,  more  than  half  a 
century  after  Junipero  Serra’s  arrival,  when  a 
blond  and  bearded  leader  clad  in  buckskin  brought 
a  small  band  of  fur  trappers  safely  across  the 
mountains  and  deserts  that  flank  California’s 
landward  approaches.  After  Jedediah  Smith’s  suc¬ 
cessful  traverse  of  the  continent  in  1826,  a  few 
Anglo-Saxons  filtered  year  by  year  into  the 
Spanish-speaking  coastal  settlements,  but  Alta 
California  long  remained  a  far  and  distant  country, 
and  twenty  years  after  Smith’s  coming,  when  blue- 
coats  from  American  men-of-war,  anchored  off 
Monterey,  landed  and  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
over  the  town’s  adobe  customhouse,  the  cattle  on 
California’s  hills  still  surpassed  by  far  in  numbers 
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her  scattered  human  inhabitants. 

And  then  there  came  a  day,  in  January  of  1848, 
when  an  unassuming  millwright  named  Marshall 
caught  a  glint  of -reflected  sunlight  on  a  yellow 
particle  lying  among  the  stones  of  the  newly  dug 
millrace  in  the  Sierra  foothills.  Could  that  particle 
be  gold?  It  was! 

After  that  the  deluge!  Covered  wagons,  a  few  of 
which  had  already  surmounted  the  plains  and 
deserts,  now  lumbered  over  the  mountains  by  the 
hundreds — soon,  by  the  thousands.  A  multitude  of 
vessels  of  almost  every  flag  on  earth  sailed  in 
through  the  Golden  Gate  and  thronged  the  for¬ 
merly  deserted  harbor  of  St.  Francis.  A  vast,  rest¬ 
less,  raucous  horde  of  gold  seekers  descended  upon 
what  only  yesterday  had  been  that  still  and  silent 
land.  Overnight,  it  seemed,  a  tumultuous  city  rose 
on  the  sand  hills  where  the  village  of  Yerba  Buena 
had  formerly  slumbered.  Steamers  were  shortly 
plying  up  and  down  the  interior  waters.  And  high 
in  the  Sierra  gorges,  men  armed  with  picks  and 
shovels  and  gold  pans  sought  riches  and  founded 
rude  communities  on  every  bench  and  bar  and  flat 
of  the  canyon  country.  Towns  sprang  up  along  the 
rivers  to  supply  the  miners’  needs.  Men  rushed 
from  camp  to  camp,  digging  and  sweating  for  the 
gold  that  had  so  long  lain  fallow,  waiting  for  their 
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coming.  A  great  commonwealth  was  fast  a-building 
on  this  once,  but  suddenly  no  longer,  lonely  shore. 

An  Englishman,  the  Honorable  Henry  J.  Coke, 
in  his  account  of  his  Ride  Over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Oregon  and  California  (London, 
1852),  waxed  eloquent  before  the  new  San  Fran¬ 
cisco:  “What  an  astonishing  number  of  vessels 
there  are  going  out,  coming  in,  loading,  and  un¬ 
loading!  How  magnificent  is  the  bay!  .  .  .  The 
town,  too — why  it  looks  as  big  as  Liverpool  .  .  . 
the  people  are  busy,  bearded,  dirty  and  hetero¬ 
genous  .  .  .  the  gambling  houses  .  .  .  the  gold  in 
the  shop  windows  .  .  .  the  strange  conglomeration 
of  society;  the  practical  results  of  an  experimental 
system  of  self-government  .  .  .  When  one  reflects 
that  only  eighteen  months  ago  a  few  scattered 
tents  were  the  only  habitations  in  the  place,  one 
looks  with  amazement  on  the  city  ...” 

It  was  a  woman,  however,  whose  words  seem  to 
have  mirrored  most  faithfully  the  effervescent  life 
of  the  mining  communities  and  the  ephemeral 
atmosphere  of  California  society  during  those  first 
mad  American  years.  Indeed,  little  Louise  Amelia 
Clappe’s  1851  and  1852  letters  from  Rich  Bar  on 
the  Feather  River,  written  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  “Dame  Shirley,”  have  left  us  forever  in 
her  debt,  and  the  flavor  of  her  characterizations 
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may  be  gleaned  from  a  few  words  from  an  even 
earlier  letter,  in  which  she  too  remarked  upon  the 
“certain  fascination”  she  found  hovering  about 
that  foggy,  muddy,  dusty,  windy  San  Francisco, 
adding: 

“What  with  its  m any-costumed,  many-tongued, 
many-visaged  population;  its  flashy  looking 
squares,  built  one  day  and  burnt  the  next;  its 
jf  wickedly  beautiful  gambling  houses;  its  gay  stores 
where  the  richest  productions  of  every  nation  can 
be  found,  and  its  wild,  free,  unconventional  style 
of  living,  it  possesses  for  the  young  adventurer 
especially  a  strange  charm.” 

Most  of  them  were  “young  adventurers,”  and 
though  few  became  wealthy  in  California’s  placer 
diggings,  they  left  their  mark  forever  upon  the  land 
over  which  they  bustled  and  raged  in  their  furious 
scramble  for  fortune. 

Perhaps  it  is  from  the  maps  of  those  earliest  days 
that  this  restless  social  maelstrom  can  best  be  com¬ 
prehended.  Evanescent  paper  “cities”  appear  and 
disappear  upon  them.  Populous  mining  communi¬ 
ties  of  one  day  are  deserted  on  the  morrow. 
Benches  and  bars  and  grotesquely  named  mining 
camps  emerge  and  are  then  forgotten.  Yet  through 
these  early  maps  there  runs  one  sure  thread — re¬ 
flecting  a  tide  of  life  and  activity  that  never 
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genuinely  ebbs,  until,  before  the  first  ebullient 
decade  has  passed,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
State  are  filled  with  place  names  that  denote  stable 
and  enduring  settlements,  where  men  have  put 
down  their  roots  and  are  prepared  to  play  a  per¬ 
manent  and  an  abiding  part  in  the  life  of  the  new 
commonwealth. 

For,  amid  all  the  restlessness  and  turmoil  of 
those  earliest  days  there^  existed  a  solid  core  of 
achievement — product  of  a  deep-seated  sense  of 
balance,  and  of  that  genius  for  improvising  self- 
government  which  seems  inherent  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wherever  he  finds  himself.  Even  the  vigi¬ 
lance  committees  were  but  symptoms  of  this  hard 
inner  core — for  out  of  these  social  paroxysms  there 
grew  a  veritable,  if  not  a  perfect,  democratic  way 
of  life  in  California. 

Of  course,  all  was  not  sunshine  and  roses.  Hin¬ 
ton  R.  Helper,  in  his  The  Land  of  Gold.  Reality  l 
l  versus  Fiction,  published  in  Baltimore  in  1855, 
minced  no  words.  California,  said  he,  was  a  pretty 
horrible  sort  of  place.  In  fact,  he  knew  of  no 
country  in  which  there  was  “so  much  corruption, 
villainy,  outlawry,  intemperance,  licentiousness, 
and  every  variety  of  crime,  folly  and  meanness,” 
though  he  admitted  that  he  had  seen  there  “purer 
liquors,  better  segars,  finer  tobacco,  truer  guns  and 
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pistols,  [and]  larger  dirks  and  bowie  knives  .  .  . 
than  in  any  other  place”  he  had  ever  visited.  His 
conclusion  was  that  “this  abominable  land  of  con¬ 
centrated  rascality” — “can  and  does  furnish  the 
best  bad  things  that  are  obtainable  in  America.” 

While  he  admitted  that  San  Francisco  Bay  was 
“one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world,”  Helper 
found  the  city’s  population  “one  of  the  most  mot¬ 
ley  and  heterogenous  that  ever  occupied  space” — 
“a  complete  human  menagerie,”  drawn  from  every 
country  and  of  all  grades  and  conditions.  He  sur¬ 
mised  that  San  Francisco  might  possibly  become  a 
great  city,  but  he  was  resolute  in  his  conclusion 
that  “California  can  never  become  a  great  State.” 
For  “the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent,”  said  he,  “is, 
as  a  general  thing,  far  inferior  to  the  Atlantic 
slope,”  and  “no  country  can  ever  become  truly 
great,  unless  it  possesses  abundant  agricultural  re¬ 
sources,  and  as  California  is  deficient  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  respects,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
she  will  attract  attention  longer  than  her  mines  pay 
for  working.”  Indeed,  he  declared,  “All  of  the 
arable  parts  of  the  State  are  now  settled” — this, 
remember,  was  in  1855 — “and  farmers  who  go 
thither  hereafter  will  either  have  to  return,  or 
abandon  altogether  the  idea  of  subsistence  out  of 
the  sterile  hills  of  the  upland.” 
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Coke  agreed  with  this  judgment,  for  while  he 
considered  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  habitable,  he 
was  convinced  that  “the  arid  nature  of  the  soil, 
combined  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  will 
prevent  the  Sacramento  district  ever  becoming 
agricultural.” 

“California,”  Helper  finally  opined,  “is  already 
a  pandemonium;  and  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
how  it  can  become  an  elysium.”  Certainly,  this  was 
a  strange  world — obviously  not  very  glamorous — • 
as  the  novelists  would  have  us  believe — seldom 
even  seemly.  One  young  miner,  grubbing  away  at 
his  claim,  wrote  to  a  friend  back  home  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  seemed  to  him  “more  like  a  lottery  than  any¬ 
thing  else.”  “You  had  better  stay  at  home,”  he 
went  on,  “and  stir  up  them  big  potatoes.”  In  fact, 
“California  is  a  middling  hard  place,”  and  “You 
had  better  stay  where  you  are  and  where  you  can 
enjoy  good  society  and  have  the  pleasure  of  run¬ 
ning  around  with  the  girls,  for  if  you  come  here 
you  will  have  to  fight  fleas,  .  .  .  for  there  is  five 
bushel  to  the  acre  some  places,  and  some  places 

•  yy 

SIX. 

There  were  of  course  lighter  sides  to  the  picture. 
When  life  in  the  diggins  became  simply  too  tough 
to  be  borne,  the  miners  would  throw  down  their 
picks  and  shovels  and  repair  to  the  nearest  town, 
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there  to  exchange  tall  tales  and  seek  solace  in  one 
another’s  company.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  old 
stories  were  collected  by  my  late  friend,  Ezra  Dane, 
who,  in  his  book. Ghost  Town  (New  York,  1941) 
has  retold  them  magnificently.  Surely  his  classic 
tale  of  the  southern  diggins,  The  Lucky  Louse ,  or 
Blood  will  Tell ,  ranks  alongside  Mark  Twrain’s 
celebrated  Jumping  Frog,  and  Bret  Harte’s  re¬ 
nowned  tales  of  the  Gold  Rush! 

Dane  was  one  of  the  revivers  of  the  early-day 
joke  fraternal  order  of  E  Clampus  Vitus ,  whose 
chapters  once  permeated  the  entire  mining 
country,  and  whose  sole  ritual  was  that  of  initia¬ 
tion — when  a  sucker  came  to  town,  ripe  for  immo¬ 
lation  on  the  altar  of  the  miners’  rough-and-ready 
humor.  It  is  said  that  the  Constitution  of  this 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Order,  whose  chief  func¬ 
tionary  was  termed  Noble  Grand  Humbug,  had 
but  two  grandiose  Articles:  I.  “All  members  are 
officers.”  II.  “All  offices  are  of  Equal  Indignity.”  J 

Today  the  revived  order  solemnly  makes  annual 
pilgrimage  to  some  old  Sierra  diggins,  and  there, 
in  what  its  enthusiasts  call  its  “Hall  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Ovations,”  there  is  celebrated  “before  or 
after  the  Full  Moon”  the  lighter  side  of  Gold 
Rush  life.  Indeed,  before  the  year  is  out,  the 
members  of  Queen  of  the  Cow  Counties  Chapter 
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will  journey  to  Death  Valley,  there  to  take  fra¬ 
ternal  part  in  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  that  fearsome  desert  sink,  into  which 
a  band  of  luckless  gold  seekers  stumbled  a  century 
ago  trying  to  find  a  short  cut  to  the  diggins.  There 
we  shall  erect  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
struggles  of  that  unhappy  pioneer  band. 

Indeed,  over  the  past  decade  California  has 
been  busily  marking  many  of  her  historic  sites, 
to  the  end  that  those  places  that  have  played 
conspicuous  parts  in  her  story  may  become  more 
widely  known  and  visited.  Such  objects  of  pil¬ 
grimage  need  not  be  confined,  however,  to  the 
State  itself.  For  example,  here  in  Washington  is 
the  Beale  House,  on  Lafayette  Square.  After 
Dolly  Madison’s  house,  headquarters  of  the  Cos¬ 
mos  Club,  has  been  demolished  to  make  way  for 
another  neo-Grecian  Treasury  Annex,  the  Beale 
House  will  be  the  only  really  historic  building  left 
upon  the  Square  to  recall,  along  with  the  White 
House,  the  Washington  of  earlier  days.  Edward 
Fitzgerald  Beale  was  a  California  pioneer  of  note 
whose  adventures  merit  frequent  retelling.  His 
home,  surely,  should  be  marked  as  a  California 
historic  site.  Then  there  was  the  old  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  -on  the  steps  of  which  Johann  August 
Sutter  died — an  old  man,  worn  out  by  his  long 
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and  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  what  he  believed 
only  simple  justice  for  the  despoliation  of  his 
empire  by  the  gold-seekers.  Here  also,  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  may  be  seen  what  is 
verily  believed  to  be  the  first  flake  of  gold  picked 
up  by  James  Marshall  that  January  day  in  1848. 
And  finally,  up  the  Potomac  only  a  few  miles,  is 
the  almost  forgotten  battlefield  of  Ball’s  Bluff — a 
California  historic  site  for  sure — for  there  the 
celebrated  “California  Battalion”  took  its  stand 
one  misty  morning  early  in  the  Civil  War,  and  there 
Col.  Edward  D.  Baker,  a  dashing  leader,  long  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  San  Francisco,  orator,  friend 
of  Lincoln,  and  newly  elected  Senator  from 
Oregon,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men,  many  of  whom 
he  had  personally  recruited  from  among  those 
who  had  once  sought^gold  in  California’s  hills, 
but  who  had  returned  to  “The  States”  to  live 
I  out  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Surely,  on  the 
spot  where  Colonel  Baker  died  California  may 
erect  one  of  her  most  fitting  historic  markers! 

Along  the  trail,  too,  that  led  across  the  plains 
and  thence  over  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  the 
unknown  West,  California  might  well  scatter 
memorials  of  the  Great  Trek.  For,  in  years  to  come, 
men  will  look  back  and  deem  the  nineteenth 
century  unique  by  reason  of  the  sudden  peopling 
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of  the  North  American  continent — an  achieve¬ 
ment  which  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
hastened  by  many  a  long  year. 

It  was  from  this  tumult  of  the  Gold  Rush,  too, 
that  Californians  no  doubt  acquired  their  repute 
for  tall  and  seemingly  preposterous  pretensions. 
Did  not  their  State  possess  in  Mount  Whitney 
the  highest  mountain,  and  in  Death  Valley  the 
deepest  sink  in  all  the  nation,  several  hundred 
feet  below  sea  level?  Was  not  theirs  the  highest 
waterfall,  and  the  tallest,  largest,  oldest  trees 
that  man  had  ever  seen?  Did  they  not  enjoy  more 
spasms  of  “unusual  weather,”  more  gorgeous 
flowers  and  even  more  violent  earthquakes  than 
were  known  in  less-blest  lands?  Was  not  the  big- 
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gest  telescope  there  on  Mount  Hamilton — to  be 
surpassed  only  by  the  incomparable  instrument 
that  now  rests  on  the  height  of  Palomar? 

It  is  nothing  new  for  unknowing  souls  to  decry 
this  Californian  penchant  for  exaggeration,  and  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  defend  my  countrymen  in 
some  of  their  vagaries — though  investigation  some¬ 
how  often  confirms  what  seems  at  first  only  patent  y 
fiction.  Consider,  for  example,  the  relatives  of  one  // 
eager  young  man  who  had  gone  from  Maine  to 
California  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  learned  one  day 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Calaveras  Grove  of  Big 
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Trees.  Leaving  Murphy’s  Diggings  with  another 
youth,  he  made  his  way  to  the  great  trees,  and  be¬ 
fore  returning  took  a  piece  of  string  and  tied  it 
around  the  largest..  In  his  next  letter  home  he  sent 
that  piece  of  string,  explaining  that  it  represented 
the  Sequoia’s  circumference  four  feet  above  the 
ground.  Not  hearing  from  the  folks  at  home  in 
response  to  that  letter,  he  wrote  by  the  next 
steamer  “What  did  you  think  about  that  big 
tree?”  and  later  many  times  he  queried  his  people 
as  to  whether  the  string  had.  ever  been  received. 
Not  once  did  they  mention  it  in  their  replies. 

Two  years  later,  having  amassed  quite  a  parcel 
of  gold,  the  young  fellow  took  a  trip  home  by  way 
of  Panama.  He  arrived  in  New  York,  took  a 
steamer  to  Portland  and  soon  was  met  by  one  of 
his  brothers,  who  drove  him  out  to  the  family 
farm.  En  route  he  quizzed  his  brother  “Did  you 
get  that  piece  of  string  I  sent  you?  Wasn’t  that 
a  whopping  big  tree?”  He  thought  it  rather  strange 
that  his  brother  hardly  responded  at  all.  So  when 
he  reached  home,  he  asked  his  mother  too,  but  all 
she  did  was  mumble  a  little  under  her  breath. 

Finally,  he  went  out  on  the  front  porch,  where 
a  wide  lawn  stretched  down  to  the  river.  And  there, 
planted  in  an  ojben  space,  he  saw  a  circle  of  small 
pine  trees,  all  the  same  size  and  growing  in  a  wide 
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ring,  bigger  than  the  house  itself.  Puzzled,  he  called 
to  his  brother,  asking  what  this  was  all  about. 
His  brother  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and  then 
sadly  replied,  “That,  John,  is  a  living  monument 
to  the  biggest  liar  who  ever  went  to  California. ” 

Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  pay  some  small 
tribute  to  that  curious  clan,  the  amateur  historians, 
whose  contributions  to  the  record  of  California’s 
background  represent  labors  of  love  only,  but  which 
fill  many  important  shelves  in  this  Library’s  col¬ 
lection.  Dean  of  these  enthusiasts  is,  of  course, 
Henry  R.  Wagner,  of  San  Marino,  but  there  are 
many  others,  and  I  trust  I  will  not  be  accused  of 
slighting  anyone  if  I  name  only  a  few  with  whom 
I  have  enjoyed  this  interesting  effort  over  the 
years.  Among  them  are  J.  Gregg  Layne,  and  Phil 
T.  Hanna  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Francis  P.  Farqu- 
har,  Aubrey  Drury,  Charles  L.  Camp,  George  L. 
Harding,  and  the  late  Ezra  Dane  and  George  D. 
Lyman  of  San  Francisco.  There  are  many  others 
whose  day-by-day  vocations  lie  in  many  diverse 
areas  of  effort,  but  who  have  found  a  truly  frater¬ 
nal  association  in  their  chosen  avocation.  This  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  would  not  be  what  it  is  without 
the  labors  of  these  and  many  similar  men,  whose 
days  are  spent  in  many  varied  lines  of  endeavor, 
but  whose  midnight  oil  is  burned  in  one  of  the 
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most  enjoyable  self-assumed  chores  one  could  well 
imagine. 

And  now,  watchman,  what  of  the  night?  How 
fares  California  today?  Oddly  enough,  the  State 
finds  herself  in  1949  in  some  respects  in  much  the 
same  chaotic  situation  that  she  did  during  that 
earliest  American  decade.  For  since  1940  more 
than  three  million  new  residents  have  converged 
upon  her— thirty  times  the  total  of  those  who 
came  during  the  Gold  Rush.  The  State  now  has 
more  than  10,000,000  inhabitants,  and  has  had 
somehow  to  absorb  during  the  last  decade  more 
new  citizens  than  all  the  people  who  live  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  or  in  Iowa,  or  who  lived  in  California  at 
the  time  of  the  First  World  War.  This  significant 
fact  was  pointed  out  by  Carey  McWilliams  in  the 
October  1949  issue  of  Harper  s  Magazine ,  in  a 
thoughtful  article  in  which  he  outlined  some  of  the 
problems  that  attended  such  a  surge  of  peoples. 
“No  other  State,”  he  writes,  “has  ever  shown  a 
volume  of  increase  through  migration  even  re¬ 
motely  approaching  this;  it  is  so  large  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  substantial  redistribution  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States.” 

When  one  confronts  this  influx  of  newcomers, 
even  the  most  confirmed  boosters  lose  some  of  his 
bravado.  On  the  one  hand  he  wants  to  shout  that 
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this  is  another  “biggest”  for  California  to  claim, 
but  on  the  other  he  instinctively  realizes  that  it 
will  take  years  for  the  State  merely  to  catch  up 
with  its  great  new  needs  for  schools  and  sewers 
and  streets  and  churches  and  gas  and  power  and 
highways  and  public  buildings  and  transportation 
and,  above  all,  water.  It  is  a  sobering  thought — 
all  the  more  so  when  one  realizes  that,  unless  the 
pace  slackens,  this  ten  million  may  well  become 
twenty  before  another  decade  has  passed. 

This  is  neither  the  place  nor  time  to  consider 
such  problems  in  detail.  That  they  will  be  difficult 
goes  without  saying;  that  they  will  be  surmounted 
also  seems  inevitable— for  wide  areas  still  remain 
on  which  California’s  newcomers  may  settle,  and 
feverish  developments  in  industry  will  doubtless 
afford  them  all  a  livelihood.  It  does  no  good  to 
lament  the  passing  of  the  older  California  whose 
centennial  is  now  being  celebrated.  Now — as  al¬ 
ways  in  that  hundred  years  when  serious  problems 
arose — her  people  will  somehow  face  and  meet  the 
issue.  Water,  schools,  churches,  highways — they 
will  be  provided  by  this  ever-growing,  ever-ado- 
lescent  community. 

And  if,  on  this  spot  in  Washington,  a  group  may 
gather  a  hundred  years  hence,  to  commemorate 
California’s  bicentennial,  we  may  be  fairly  certain 
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at  least  of  one  thing — that  the  tale  then  to  be 
told  will  not  be  trite  or  tame.  For  it  is  not  in 
California’s  system  to  be  conformist.  She  must 
continue  to  build  her  own  story  in  her  own  rather 
fantastic  way.  The  first  century  has  been  a  turbu¬ 
lent  but  an  advancing  one.  Whatever  happens,  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  next  will  not  be  monotonous. 

If  it  be  true  that  one  learns  from  the  past,  then 
we  Californians  today  should  take  full  note  of  the 
State’s  first  century.  Like  an  illustration  in  a  book, 
an  exhibit  such  as  has  here  been  prepared  becomes 
a  graphic  tool  in  such  an  effort.  May  I  suggest, 
therefore,  that  you  look  upon  that  which  has  been 
brought  together  here — not  merely  for  your  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  in  order  to  come  to  understand  for 
yourselves  what  manner  of  commonwealth  has 
been  created  during  this  first  hundred  years — 
what  manner  of  society  flourishes  along  that  once 
silent — that  once  very  lonely  shore. 
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